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I do cast myself at Your Majesty's feet with all th$ submission
the most afflicted heart is capable of, and do beg your pardon for
whatever I have offended you in; and I will presume to say you
never had and never can have a greater penitent among the many
who have had the misfortune to offend you. . . . To die, sir,
especially in your service, is no hard task.

But James had no intention of keeping Clarendon indefinitely in
office; the success of his first essays in absolute government had led
him to believe that he was now strong enough to appoint a Catholic to
the government of Ireland. In August 1686 Sunderland saw in what
direction the King's mind was working and that there was a chance that
he could now be brought to appoint Tyrconnel to the Lord-Lieutenancy.
He urged Tyrconnel to put in an appearance at Whitehall and to
intrigue on his own behalf. Tyrconnel accordingly left Ireland on
August 26 after a stay there of under three months, and on September 3
Barrillon told his master that Clarendon was to lose the Viceroyalty
and that Tyrconnel was trying to get it, but that the King "has still
some reluctance to give the appointment to an Irishman and fears that
such a proceeding would excite unfavourable comment in England".
No details are available of the long discussions which took place during
the ensuing weeks. The names of the Marquis of Powis and of Lord
Dover were suggested, but neither of these lords was a strong man, and
James felt that "there was rough work to be done which no English
lord could do"; there was also the consideration that Tyrconnel was
such a turbulent person that he could not be controlled by a weak Lord
Lieutenant, and in consequence, if he could not be appointed to the
chief place himself, it would be necessary to take the command of the
army from him, and probably even to keep him out of Ireland. Tyr-
connel himself affected not to be unduly anxious for the promotion;
he expressed himself unwilling, in view of the state of his health, to
accept the appointment, and he proposed that he should serve as Lord
Deputy under one of James's illegitimate sons, the Duke of Berwick or
Henry Fitzjames, boys of seventeen and fifteen. Sunderland pursued
his usual tactics of not coming forward in favour of any step until he
was certain that the Bang would take it, and apart from Sunderland,
Tyrconnel had very little support: even the Catholic lords on the
English Privy Council were against him, and one of them, Lord
Belasyse, saicUthat he was capable of losing the King six kingdoms. The
Queen was also said to exercise against him what little influence she had,
there was no movement in his favour from the Catholics of Ireland, and
the Protestants there were dismayed at the rumour of his appointment.